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VICTORY ! sue DOWN UNDER 


Some Lessons of the Australian Elections 


The Australian election results have 
been received by the Labour Move- 
ment in this country with unmingled 
satisfaction. That the Australian 
Premier’s victory may portend other 
things for Australia in the future is no 
concern of ours here. This electoral 
triumph will afford us sufficient food 
for thought. 

Two matters arise out of a discussion 
of these results The first is that 
Australia, Canada and elsewhere may 
hold General Elections but Britain 
mustn’t. The second point concerns 
Curtin’s strategy. Curtin dallied with 
no tedious, compromising Coalition. 
He declared his programme, took the 
plunge—and won. 

It has been said that the taking of a 
poll here is different. We fail to see 
it. True, Australia is the other side of 
the world from Germany, but Mr. 
Curtin, at any rate, thinks he is very 
near the vortex of the fighting, and he 
didn't find excuses on that account to 
put off an election and govern as a 
punta. 

The reasons urged in Britain, in 
excuse of unconstitutional action and 
ihe usurpation of power by an undemo- 
cratic and subservient Parliament held 
good only so far as it could be shown 
that insuperable difficulties surrounded 
the taking of a poll. But three years 
have gone by since we pointed to 
National Registration as a_ substitute 
for the Electoral Register, and since 


we propounded other methods of deal- 
ing with the admitted obstacles. 

Since that time a Government Com- 
mittee has accepted some of those sug- 
gestions, they have been promised the 
force of law, but—with upraised hands 
and brows at the suggestions of a war- 
time election. The Dominion, yes; 
others, of course; but not for us—for 
haven’t we a Heaven-sent Premier 
(which Australia hasn’t, of course), a 
God-made Coalition, and the best of 
all possible Labour men therein to 
labour at the nastiest work? 


Why Democracy in a war for Demo- 
cracy? Why elections now, or any 
other old time, except that which will 
be chosen by Britain’s demi-god in his 
own interest and for the continuance 
of his own power? Neither Labour nor 
Democracy seem to count in this issue. 

It has been said that the threat of 
bombing makes an election undesir- 
able. Our polling stations might be 
bombed out on the day of election; 
the elections might otherwise be inter- 
fered with. 

This is sheer rubbish. As well tell 
Mr. Bevin to drop a bit of his con- 
scripting because the calling-up papers 
and “directions” won’t go out when 
we’re bombed; the girls from Scotland 
won’t be able to travel to the Midlands, 
and Midlanders’ daughters wouldn’t 
be able to travel all those miles to take 
their places. The Exchanges will be 
heaps of ruins, the index cards will be 


‘ 
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among the debris, and the crescendo 
of the call-up (for the mines) will be a 
failure. 

Really the Cabinet might in this 
regard take a look not only at the 
Ministry of Labour but also at the 
Ministry of Food. We owe the latter 
no bouquets, but it did, at least, dis- 
tribute its millions of identity cards 
and ration books for every man, woman 
and child. And there’s far more work 
in that job than in polling the adults. 
Nor did anybody boggle at the job for 
fear of Herr Hitler, or say it couldn’t 
be done because of the risk. 

The plain fact is that Curtin, 
Canada and Columbia had courage 
and conviction in Democracy. And 
the obstacles faded away. Here we 
subscribe to the doctrine that a General 
Election is a Premier’s perquisite, to 
be held when he chooses, the date or 
never being his affair alone. Does 
Labour accept this doctrine or does it 
not? Anyway, Roosevelt will have his 
election, whether he chooses or no, 
next year. So why not have a fixed 
date tor Britain, too (as we have urged 
before), and get rid of the trickery 
which already threatens concerning the 
next election. 

To sum up, we believe that this 
country ought to have, and can have, 
its General Election, and at a_ pre- 
destined date, not when somebody or 
some persons want to claim that they 
have won the war. For the bigger 
thing is to win the peace, and 1918 and 
the things that followed remain for 
true patriots a bitter memory. 


* * * 


Now as to Curtin’s courage. He 
might have been defeated. He might 
have lost all. Did that cause him to 
shirk the issue? It did not. 

There are many who think that if 
Labour had taken its courage in both 
hands in 1929 or 1930, if it had boldly 
presented its own programme to the 
country and asked for real power, it 
might have swept the country. Instead, 
it held on and hung on, doing little 
things, all of which accomplishments 
were contemptuously swept away by its 
successors. 

Labour’s tactics then (or now) are 
not those of Mr. Curtin. But how dif- 
ferent history might have read. 

In the last Labour Government 
‘Labour had the strongest Foreign 
Secretary of modern time. His work 


was for peace and his continuance at 
it would have avoided this war. Great 
settlements were in view; the prestige 
abroad of Britain and its Minister stood 
high; we seemed about to lead the 
world in enlightenment and new-found 
international understandings. 

Then came 1931 and disaster. Well 
we might ask if that calamity and all 
that has followed in its train came of 
a timidity to face the electors, a lack 
of courage to cast the die, a fear of 
losing. We lost anyway—everything. 
And twelve years after we still fear, 
do we not, to demand an appeal to the 
people. 


* “4 + 


We do not wish Labour to be tied 
to the Coalition in the next General 
Election. That calamity would end 
our Party; it would extinguish Socialist 
hopes. And there are others besides 
ourselves who know it and scheme 
accordingly. 

It is plausibly urged that Reconstruc- 
tion is tied up with this Government or 
its lineal successor, and so is the Peace. 
So Labour must go on; its bad bargain 
must continue; there can be no break; 
nothing but Coalition, Coalition and 
Coalition, till we die of Coalition—or 
are choked by the rest of the company. 

But let us not disregard what force 
does lie in the claim that Labour’s 
independence would imperil the peace 
and after-war settlements. There is a 
great measure of fact here, and the 
argument impresses us much more 
than the tale that if Labour struck out 
on its own we should be regarded as 
“quitters.” Moral courage is absent in 
the minds of those who make that 
Statement; it is 1930 and 1931 over 
again. 

No serious Party wellwisher ignores 
the difficulties which surround the 
Labour Party’s future relationships 
with the Coalition, That a disengage- 
ment with the enemy (to borrow a 
military phrase and use it in a new 
sense) must come sometime is admitted 
even by Labour Ministers. But when? 

Yesterday the answer was shrouded 
in mystery. The crystal shone no 
answer, gaze we ever so earnestly. 

But to-day? On the horizon we see 
a break. Does Labour, or can Labour, 
support “the settlements” Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt appear to have in 
store for Europe—the re-establishment 
of money power, monarchies, the rule 
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of gold and graft, of finance and “fat 
men,’ ’of big Shylocks and their hordes 
of lesser Skinners; in short, the rule 
of the old gang in new fields with all 
the old gags to cheat us and cheat all 
Europe. 

Let us predict that it is just there 
Labour breaks, and can break, away 
with dignity, with honour to itself, and 
assured of future victory. 

This position is developing. The 
ripe hour is approaching. We don’t 
trust Tories; nor would the people of 
Britain trust a Tory settlement of 
Europe if it knew what it meant. Shall 
we, at the right time, emulate Mr. 
Curtin and take our courage in both 
hands? Or do we hide from facing 
facts and will we let the hour go by? 
For the time is coming soon. 


* * ¥ 


Here we return to a former theme, 
and we frankly say Labour isn’t ready 
for the big challenge. 

We have urged for two years a great 
scheme of preparedness in the Party. 
A few membership campaigns, though 
quite good, are no answer to the needs. 

What holds Labour back from a 
great scheme of reorganisation and 
readiness? If Labour listens to those 
who don’t want an election, or who 
are satisfied that the Coalition will 
serve for years yet, or who have cold 
feet at the thought of a Labour chal- 
lenge, then we shall deserve defeat. 
Too little and too late as a policy of 
political preparation will fail us. 

Oh, for Curtin’s courage! Oh, for 
Curtin’s conviction! Drat the Coali- 
tion and on for Socialism! 

Curtain. 


L.P. CONFERENCE REPORT 


The “Conference Report,’ as the 
Labour Party’s Annual is familiarly 
called (though everyone knows it 
carries a far more encyclopedic con- 
tent), will be ready any day. 

Key Party workers look forward to 
this publication each year. Many of 
us have a far back-reaching library of 
them—and constantly use them, too! 

There are difficulties this year both 
as to quantity available and _ price. 
Paper shortage is acute and the Report 
costs a mint to produce, so the price is 
to be 2/6 a copy, post free, and one 
edition only is to suffice. So if you 
want your copy or copies order now. 


L.P. STAFF CHANGES 


Scotland.—Mr. J. T. Anson, of Con- 
sett, has been appointed as temporary 
District Organiser for Scotland. His 
address upon taking up duties will be 
7, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

South-Western Area—Miss F. E. 
Caruth, formerly of Huddersfield, has 
been appointed to succeed Mrs. A. 
Townley (retired). Address: 11, Bur- 
lington Road, Whiteladies Road, Bris- 
tol 6. 


Head Office—Mr. W. F. Shepherd 
(late agent, Greenwich) has _ been 
appointed personal assistant to the 
National Agent vice Mr. J. T. Baxter, 
District Organiser, East Midlands 
Area. 


The retirement of Mrs. A. Townley 
from the post of Woman Organiser 
for the South-Western Region removes 
a familiar and charming personality 
from area work in that district. 

Mrs. Townley was appointed with 
the . earliest of Women District 
Organisers in 1924. She has always 
retained that femininity which in a 
woman organiser is her strongest 
power and attraction. The South- 
Western Area has been by no means 
the easiest to organise nor the easiest 
for a woman to cover. 


Members of the National Union of 
Labour Organisers will miss, from the 
active sphere, a loyal comrade and a 
regular attendant at meetings. 
“Nance” had served upon the Union 
E.C. and was its chairman for two 
years. She was also chairman for some 
years in the local District. 


Our readers, and especially mem- 
bers of the above-named Union, will, 
we are sure, join us in heartiest greet- 
ings and good wishes for long, long 
years of happy leisure. 


CANDIDATURES 


Berks.: Reading—Mr Ian Mikardo, 
295, Norcot Road, Tilehurst, Read- 
mg: ..D-L-P- 

Lancs.: Ince.—Mr. T. J. Brown, M.P., 
393, Leigh Road, Hindley Green, 
Wigan, Lancs., M.F.G.B. 


WITHDRAWALS 


CornwaLL: Penryn and Falmouth.— 
Mr. A. L. Rowse. 

Hants.: Basingstoke-—Mr. P. H. J. 
Street. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


A campaign of conferences .and 
meetings has been planned by Head 
Office for special consideration of the 
Party’s policy in the above matter. 

Speakers, including many specialists 
on various aspects of Party policy, 
have been enlisted to take part in this 
campaign. 

Some of the conferences will be 
called together to hear the Party’s 
case for post-war planning in general 
terms, whilst others will have speakers 
who will deal with specific subjects 
such as a “National Service for Public 
Health,’ “Housing and Town Plan- 
ning,” “Pensions,” “The New Educa- 
tion Bill,” “Agriculture,” etc. 


The following centres have been 
selected as most suitable for these con- 
ferences, which will, in the main, be 
held on Saturday afternoons. It is 
anticipated that further places will be 
added to the list as the campaign 
proceeds : — 


Newcastle Doncaster Brighton 
Durham Sheffield Maidstone 
Darlington Derby Norwich 
Carlisle Lincoln Cambridge 
Preston Leicester Ipswich 
Manchester Northampton Witham 
Liverpool Peterborough St. Albans 
Warrington Wellington Spalding 
Chester Stoke Cheltenham 
Burnley Birmingham Bristol 


Huddersfield Worcester Swindon 
Leeds Rugby Salisbury 
Selby Portsmouth Plymouth 


All Party organisations and affiliated 
bodies in an area surrounding the 
centre will be invited to send dele- 
gates, who will be provided with the 
policy documents relevant to the par- 
ticular conference. 

The speakers have been invited to 
give dates covering week-ends so that 
time and expense may be saved by 
arranging public meetings on the 
Saturday evenings and Sundays. The 
allocations of the speakers for the 


public meetings will be made 
primarily to those constituencies 
which are marginal in_ character. 


Efforts, it is understood, will be made, 
of course, to place the speakers where 
their services will be most effective. 

Parties are to be urged to send as 
many delegates as possible to the con- 
ferences’ in their areas so that the 
fullest value can be obtained. 

There would seem a real need for 
this type of conference in order that 
our membership shall be fully con- 
versant with both the problems con- 
fronting the Movement and our plans 
for the future. We sincerely trust 
local Parties will co-operate whole- 
heartedly in making the conferences a 
success and will also fully avail them- 
selves of offers of speakers. 


LABOUR PARTY LIST OF D.L.P. ALTERATIONS 


mite Description Name of Organisation 
D4 SB Reading T.C. and L.P. 
B183 BD South Salford D.L.P. 
E225 BD Rotherhithe D.L.P. 

E260 BD Bow and Bromley D.L.P. 
E263 BD St. Pancras North D.L.P. 
D376 CD East Surrey D.L.P. 

J528 CD East Fife D.L.P. 
Jsso = BD 


Springburn D.L.P. 


Present Secretary and Address 


Mr. J. A. W. Doucias, The Labour 


Hall, Minster Street, Reading, Berks. — 


Tel.: Reading 3756. 

Mrs. DarsysHirE, 287, Broad Street, 
Salford 6. 

Coun. Miss E. GREENwoop, 61, Delaford 
Road, London, S.E.16. 

Coun. S. Norman, Lansbury Memorial 
Hall, 8, ‘Wellington Way, London, 
E.3. 


3 
Mrs. B. Ruiz, 84, Patshull Road, Lon-. 


Don, N.W.5. 

Mr. E. Messer, Old Mill Lane, God- 
stone, Surrey. 

Mrs. THompson, 3, Fleming Place Road, 
St. Andrews, Fifeshire. 

Mrs. B. Foreman, c/o Cameron, 52, 
Keppockhill Road, Glasgow, N. 
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Whom do we Want 


in the Party? 


(Third Article) 


Having enumerated such a number 
of strata as comprising the middle 
classes we shall not go further and 
attempt to name and strictly classify 
them. Rather we refer the reader to 
the study of geology, where rarely the 
strata lie in chronological, creative or 
any other order one upon another. 
There is up-thrust, side-thrust and 
over-thrust erosion and new formations, 
faults, crumples, curves and volcanic 
action—all to be seen. Modern society 
is like that, too. i 

We shall prefer to take a hammer 
and select a stone a@ la the budding boy 
who essays to study the earth. 


Perhaps, because we understand 
them least, perhaps, for the fun of the 
thing, we will take the clergy first. 
Yet we shall be justified in this 
because of their vast influence on the 
social life, if not the economic life, of 
the nation, though, truth to tell, they 
do take a hefty share of the nation’s 
economic resources. 


The Clergy? 

Do we want the clergy? And in this 
term we embrace no one Church, but 
the whole gamut of those who preach, 
or are paid to preach, the Ten Com- 
mandments (including the sixth) as 
well as the new one (St. John xiii, 34). 

Truth compels us to record that in 
all- ages religious teachers have 
wrought great good. At least, they 
intended it; and the appalling crimes 
that followed in their wake we will not 
here indict them for. 


Furthermore, truth also compels us 
to record that, despite the adage con- 
cerning the fool of the family (and he 
exists), the Churches in all ages have 
produced some of the finest intellects, 
the most fearless fighters for good 
causes, and great, good men whose 
zood did not perish with them in the 
zrave. To-day, though we cannot 
understand their theologies nor their 
‘errible contradictions, one still admits 
the volume of intellect, learning, 
original and authoritarian thinking 


that is inherent in the ranks of these 
elite. 

Therefore, we must examine this 
matter carefully and without that pre- 
judice which some readers thought 
they perceived in the preceding para- 
graphs, We shall try. 

But what of clericalism? somebody 
says, and it is well we should examine 
this threat, or rather, evil, to see if it 
exists. 

Now, though religions be legion and 
the sects of the Christian Church 
nearly as numerous as the sands of the 
seashore, we have always, somewhat 
originally, if unceremoniously, lumped 
them all into two classes. There are 
those religions or sects which are col- 
lective creeds, or people’s religions, and 
there are those of individual applica- 
tion. The cure and saving of the 
people concerns one, the saving of them 
one by one concerns the other. 

Method rather than creed prompts 
this crude classification, but somehow 
it fits in with an examination of the 
evils of clericalism. On the one hand 
we get the Catholic Church, the 
“High” Church, and others, and on 
the other Methodism, the Salvation 
Army, the ascetic religions, etc. 

Superficially, it would seem that a 
“people’s” religion suits the Socialist 
more than any other. Maybe, or maybe 
not—that, after all, is for the individual 
taste—but the fact remains that the 
Socialist who wants to subordinate. his 
political beliefs to a dominion which 
prescribes for them the Fatherhood of 
God and the Motherhood of the 
Church, opens wide the gate for 
clericalism. 

We are fortunate to have friends in 
almost every Church. Many are C. of 
E., some ministers of various denomi- 
nations; we know, and have known, 
some jolly good Catholic priests; we 
hobnobbed once with High Church 
parsons; and the Salvation Army has 
known, on hundreds of occasions, our 
alms. Therefore we are impartial. 
Indeed, we practise John xiii, 34 on all 
our clerical and familiar friends. 
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Once only has the Socialist Move- 
ment known any effort to clericalise it; 
it was years ago and a weak attempt. 

Early Socialists will remember those 
great apostles of the High Church who, 
with Lansbury and others, gave us 
unction 30-40 years ago. Those cas- 
socked colleagues were bonny fighters. 
They made Socialists; they blazed our 
trail. 

But some, by no means all, were for 
the Church first. They wanted to cap- 
ture the rising Movement, to guide it, 
and ‘mother’ it; to make Socialism 
part of a people’s spiritual creed. Suc- 
cess in that meant clericalism with a 
vengeance. Naturally, the effort failed. 
To their honour those parsons all re- 
mained Socialists, but the active work 
of some faded out. 

To-day conscience seems to be 
troubling some of the Churches and 
the voice of Canterbury is heard. But 
is our Socialism the Socialism 
they want? Is theirs a full-blooded 
cry for social justice involving the 
loss of much the Churches stand 
for and some restoration of its spoils? 
Or is the Church’s cry nothing but 
sentimental Liberalism tinted pink— 
and designed to water down and tame 
the people’s desires till we get a state 
where the Church can again sleep com- 
fortably—the fattened sleep of chock- 
full bellies? Some C. of E. persons we 
know won’t stand for that! 

The latter rebels have their allies in 
numerous stout-hearted “Dissenting” 
parsons of all kinds. It often seems 
that the less orthodox the Church the 
more vigorous is the parson. Curiously, 
too, Labour Dissenting ministers 
mostly have a strong individualistic 
taint. There is something natural and 
consequent about this, of course, but 
we think our cause has more to gain 
than lose on this account so long as 
Socialist faith stands up to test. 

So, then, it comes to this: That there 
are types of clergy in almost all 
denominations whom Labour wants. 
In them there is a repository of know- 
ledge (though we may not understand 
their creed), education, capacity for 
exposition and courage. We do not 
want the Churchman who comes to 
nobble the Movement for selfish ends, 
nor the rabid reformist of mere Radical 
outlook. But it will pay us to exhibit 
that toleration for belief among all 
these comers which can give to them 


in the Socialist Movement that unity 
of purpose which the Churches have 
failed to achieve among themselves. 

The really effective parson in the 
Church and in politics is always a man 
of the people. We don’t want an 
Amalgamated Society of Socialist 
Parsons. We should make them wel- 
come on the floor. 

That brings us to the medical pro- 
fession. There is a Socialist Society — 
here. But, we remark a vast difference 
in a doctor’s life and that of his clerical 
friend. One is a life of grinding toil, 
the other, in most cases, has time for 
leisure, study, and for a measure of 
political indulgence. : 

More closely knit by interest and 
work than the clergy, less time off, 
there is'a case for a separate society of 
medicos. We have known some doctors 
who could attend Party meetings, but 
they were not the busy practitioners 
that comprise the bulk. 

It certainly is not necessary to argue 
about Labour wanting the doctors. We 
do. They are an essential part of a 
humane society. They contribute both 
expert knowledge and expert service to 
the sum of human well-being. 

There is no grade of medical men we 
can think of that Labour does not 
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want and need. In that respect the 
profession is unique. : 

But what service do we expect from 
members when we “make” them? The 
narrow outlook which assumes that all 
members are of a common level of 
capacity with a common capability for 
routine service is wrong. The clergy 
generally have both the time and apti- 
tude for platform work; they are ex- 
positors, with familiarity in that field. 
But the medical men serve almost un- 
consciously a Socialist purpose in their 
daily work. Medical science or skill 
lies in a world not half conquered (if 
one may use such a clumsy similitude), 
and in the vast field of individual and 
social health yet to be explored; in the 
formulation of preventive measures and 
legislation; in all schemes of national 
health the medical man is our expert 
and special pleader. 

Bearing these things in mind it 
scems to us that medical men will 
function best in their own Socialist 
Society; and we say this not to advance 
exclusiveness but to enhance usefulness 
—and this doesn’t in the slightest mean 
that we shouldn’t enrol them locally. 
Of course we should. 

The Law 


Now for the legal gentlemen. What 
a world of sorts we have here. 

To some people every lawyer is sus- 
pect; but that is to visit the sins of 
the great number of guilty upon the 
lesser numbers of innocent. 

Let us disabuse our minds of any 
malicious thought that lawyers are not 
necessary. They are, and that in any 
form of society, though, of course, the 
slick Simons and the hordes of preda- 
tory and parasitic lawyers are a burden 
only to be borne till we can harness 
them to honest toil. 

The lawyer who takes to politics is 
all too often a careerist. To no pro- 
fession do politics appeal so much 
as a means for advancement; and of 
the remainder, i.e., those who don’t 
take to politics, the overwhelming 
number are anti-Socialist by tempera- 
ment, outlook and environment. They 
are, in the main, commercial lawyers, 
deep-rooted in a labyrinth of law and 
manipulation of pelf and property, all 
of which is anathema to Labour. 

We have never contended that a man 
cannot be a Socialist because his 
occupation is superfluous or distasteful 
to Socialist ideas. There are quite as 


many mean or manual workers who 
do unnecessary, even socially undesir- 
able, work, as in the clerical classes. 
A man can be a man “for a’ that!”’ 

_And the fact is the legal profession 
(trained minds, educated men) does 
give us a fine yield of excellent 
Socialist material and just as honest 
of purpose as we are. Does anybody 
suppose that a man of trained logic 
cannot reason himself to Socialism, 
particularly a lawyer trained to sift 
evidence and weigh causes? If a good 
lawyer cannot be convinced of the jus- 
tice and worth of Labour’s case it’s 
time we gave it up! 

We think Labour does want the 
lawyers. They expound cases; dis- 
cover and bring out the arguments; 
they know the value of our inestimable 
volume of social and economic evid- 
ence; and they are the lads to con- 
found ‘and convict the enemy! 

Moreover, the lawyer’s calm, analyti- 
cal mind is sometimes wanted on our 
proposals. Passion, impulse, im- 
patience, all of which we possess, lead 
readily to wrong proposals and futile 
efforts. A world of impatients is a 
world of impossibilists, and in a full- 
flavoured, worthy movement we want a 
blend of many minds. 

The verdict, therefore, is for the 
lawyer. We should be fools not to 
welcome the law. We want advocates 
for our case, defenders against vile 
attacks, advisers who can be relied 
upon. And in days to come lots of 
laws have got to go and new ones be 
born of Labour parentage. 

[We propose to conclude this series 
of articles next month.] 


(Concluded from page 13) 

of Health. Had our publicity and 
advocacy anything to do with the 
matter? Maybe yes, maybe no. Any- 
way, our list of needed Electoral 
Reforms, published in 1930, had to be 
amended in 1933 because this matter 
had been passed into law (L.G. Act, 
I : 

ae our readers wonder that we have 
hopes of other things—agitations, some 
as old as 1930 and some quite recent. 

We would like our readers to be alive 
in this matter. Hundreds of readers 
sit on L.G. bodies who may pass reso- 
lutions on this and kindred matters— 
see that they pass the right ones! 
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Round the Local Parties — 


In Birmingham, dinner-hour_ open- 
air meetings have been held on Fridays 
throughout the summer in the famous 
Bull Ring, the historic forum for every 
working-class movement. Seed sown 
in the Bull Ring has, as far as Birm- 
ingham can remember, borne juicy 
fruits; nor has the advance of “civilisa- 
tion” or progress swept away the 
pulpits of the people. 

We note that Dinner Hour Discus- 
sion Meetings in the Party Offices are 
proposed after September, presumably 
to take the place, in part, of the out- 
door meetings. We shall watch this 
experiment with interest and others 
might take note of it also; or, better 
still, experiment in the same way. 
There is much in the idea when those 
in charge have caught the flair and sur- 
mounted certain difficulties. We wonder 
if the visitors may eat their crust and 
spam? 


For the first seven months of 1943, 
348 new members have joined the 
Woolwich Party. “We have beaten 
that,” some will say. But theirs is a 
different performance to putting on this 
increase on an existing membership of 
3,119 and in a Division which has been 
combed and raked for membership 
assiduously year after year for many 
years. It is emphasised that it is the 
personal call that produces results. 

Woolwich, which has had its Labour 
Choir, Labour Orchestra, Glee Party, 
Young Labour Entertainers, etc., in the 
past, is hoping to re-commence the 
choir shortly. Why is it that our 
Movement is generally so lacking in 
musical enterprise? Thete must be a 
wealth of talent among our members. 
Too little attention is paid to the power 
of music and its immense propaganda 
and organising potential. 


In Clayton Division the Secretary, 
Mr. A. Stevenson, reports going out 
with six other comrades and turning in 
340 new penny-a-week members. 

The ground» was prepared by the 
delivery of a typewritten circular or 
appeal, and an hour or so a night on 
four nights gave the results quoted. 


Note that the circulars were placed in 
envelopes and were hand-delivered. 
Good work! 


From Faversham (Kent) we learn 
that a steady job of work has been 
going on re-building Local Parties in 
Faversham and Sittingbourne. “lwo 
young members in Faversham have 
been very successful; they are still 
pegging away. They have managed to 
get some Trade Union branches to 
affiliate and, altogether, the position in 
the blackest spot of the Division is at 
the moment looking bright. 

“The Sheerness Party returned a 
balance of nearly £1,000 for the year, 
so you see we are still going on 
steadily. 

“We have decided to write a circular 
letter to every member of the Party 
appealing to them to make at least one 
new member. We feel that this is get- 
ting them active with a view to bigger 
things.” 

Congratulations to the active secre- 
tary of the Party, Mr. G. S. Thilthorpe, 
on his appointment to the Bench. 


An answer to Lord Strabolgi (see 
L.P. Conference report) comes from 
Leeds. Mr. William Stoner, J.P., the 
agent in Central Leeds, writes :— 

“Our experience last week knocks 
Strabolgi’s theory into the limbo of 
beyond. Three of us commenced can- 
vass at 6.30. The first house we tapped 
gave us a ‘bridgehead.’ Result: Four 
new members. By 7.45 we had 22 new 
members recruited. Oh, Strabolgi! 

“Thursday last, canvassed 10 doors. 
Result: Eight new recruits, all women, 
each paying 1/- half-yearly fee. When 
did Strabolgi do a canyass?” 


Not many Parties send out a printed 
news-sheet to Party members each 
quarter. They do in Harrow, and the 
Camrose Ward Quarterly Notes make 
an interesting little posy of Party news . 
and propaganda. We do wish these 
sort of local enterprises were more in 
number. The paper in question is 
8'sin. x 5in., printed both sides—some- 
times with a fiysheet which, of course, 
doubles the size. 
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_ Newport (Mon.) Labour Party have 
started a Fighting Fund with a target 
of £1,000. The appeal is being pushed 
with energy, not to mention orisinal 
literature, as contained in the first 
Bulletin of the fund. 

_ We note that £260 has been promised 
to date. This prompted as te a cal- 
culation. Taking the D.L.Ps at 
roughly 500—even if you like knocking 
half of them out as improbables—the 
achievement of the “target” by whe 
other half would mean—well, it would 
actually mean a quarter of a million 
pounds in Local Labour Party hands! 
What couldn’t we do with it! 

We are not ourselves given to 1dealist 
calculations, yet, surely, if Newonort 
succeeds half the others could if they 
tried as hard. 

The fact we want to point to is that 
a quarter of the total wanted by New- 
port is already attained. Leaving the 
target out of it, can half our Parties do 
as well? For if 250 of them raised 
£260 each the total would be [65.000 
—a sum bigger, we believe, than any 
sum ever actually in hand at Labour 
Headquarters. 

Fact is, L.L.Ps don’t know their 
strength, nor their possibilities, until 
they try for bigger things. 


LET THE 
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DEATH OF COUNCILLOR 
W. M. KEMPSTER 


Many of our readers will deeply 
regret to learn of the death of Coun- 
cillor W. M. Kempster, J.P., C.C., of 
Bedford. 

One of the livest wires over a wide 
area, Mr. Kempster will also be known 
outside Bedfordshire for his virile and 
frequent letters tothe Press. But W. M. 
Was no armchair politician. Retiring 
10 years ago from the railway com- 
pany, he took a very active part in the 
work of the D.L.P. and the Bedford- 
shire Federation of Labour Parties. He 
was also well known for his work on 
behalt of the Old-Age Pensioners’ 
Association. 

Mr. Kempster had been the chair- 
man of the Party and was for some 
time secretary of the Party, and the 
Federation, too. Since, the beginning 
of the war he himself kept covered 
most of the Division with literature, a 
good part of which had to be done by 
post. He was a tireless worker in this 
respect, and he kept others busy, too. 
Even in hospital last year he kept his 
correspondence going, and _ perhaps 
that, and his work since, were part of 
a sacrifice that led to his death. Such 
men are sadly missed. 


SELLING MEMBERSHIP 
By Showing Value Given 


The following thoughtful and in- 
formative circular is by Mr. J. W. 
French, Secretary, Clay Cross Division. 
It is issued in duplicated form as a 
“leaflet” and is sent to Local Party 
Organisations and ‘Trade Unionists. 
These are the sort of facts and argu- 
ments with which Labour’ workers 
should be armed. They are facts 
which justify our claims to working- 
class membership. Thanks, John! 

The circular says: In an excellent 
propaganda pamphlet Geo. Ridley, 
M.P., tells in a descriptive way of 
“labour on the March.” He tells us 
of the school medical service, the 
widening of the provisions as regards 
school meals, and indicates the earlier 
struggles: of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to get these things inaugurated. 

He does not tell us of the part he 
played to obtain solid meals for 
elementary: school children in Derby- 
shire ... If the new Educational 
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proposals mature, the provision of 
‘school meals will not be dependent 
upon the whim of Educational Com- 
mittees. He tells us also about Work- 
men’s Compensation, Old Age Pensions, 
Trade Boards, Employment Exchanges, 
Unemployment Insurance, and so on, 
and urges us forward towards the 
socialist goal. 

What financial benefit the masses 
have derived trom _ these social 
advances very few people realise, and 
perhaps if we examine it from that 
angle, we might persuade more 
Labour voters to join our Party and 
contribute one penny a week towards 
that forward march. One contributes 
a much higher premium to his trades 
union to safeguard employment condi- 
tjons, workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments (achieved through Parliament), 
and wage rates. Comparatively the 
Labour Party fee is infinitesimal if 
measured alongside the financial gain 
derived from educational facilities, 
the school medical service, school 
meals, and other social services. 

We wish we could quote the precise 
cost of such services, and show to what 
extent wages can be said to have im- 
proved over trades union rates. We 
can quote some cash benefits received 
and so we do. 

Workmen’s compensation began in 
a limited way in 1897, but no records 
were kept until later, and in the 
financial year 1go00-rgor the only other 
cash benefit source was Poor Law (out- 
relief). In that year {3,281,000 was 
paid out under that heading. By the 
financial year 1910-1911 we were help- 
ing Old Age Pensioners (non-contribu- 
tory), and keeping workmen’s com- 
pensation records, and the cash 
benefits of that year totalled 
{13,742,000._ As the years went by 
we added Unemployment and Health 
Insurance, and in the financial year 
1921-1922 paid out £111,141,000. Since 
then we have added contributory Old 
Age, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions, 
Unemployment Assistance to augment 
unemployment pay, as well as some 
provision for blind persons, and in 
the 1938-1939 financial year the cash 
benefits paid under social insurance 
and assistance schemes totalled 
£226,117,000. 

Those payments have been the direct 
result of Acts of Parliament, and that 
is why we venture to suggest to you 
a new line of argument for increasing 
the Party membership. Go ahead 
and make use of it, bearing in mind 


what Geo. Ridley said elsewhere :— 
“Your Party doesn’t brag enough. 
You have changed the face of politics, 
and you should keep on telling people 
SOs: 


L. G. Franchise 


Assimilation makes headway 


The mills of the gods grind slowly 
(we sometimes imagine they hardly 
turn at all), but they do grind exceed- 
ing small. 

This recollection comes to us as we 
note the rising demand for, and agree- 
ment, that the obsolete and undemo- 
cratic Local Government franchise 
must go; that it must be superseded by 
one universal franchise for both Par- 
liamentary and _ local purposes—with 
what saving, too, in time, _money, 
paper and staff, not to mention per- 
sonal disappointment, annoyance and 
injustice. 

As far back as February, 1930, and 
even earlier, the “Labour Organiser” 
advocated this great reform. This 
paper was the first to espouse this 
cause. The Editor persuaded the 
Union of Labour Organisers to adopt 
this policy; he lectured on this and 
other aspects of Electoral Reform up 
and down the country (see “L.O.,” Dec., 
1929); met the Candidates’ Association 
and an N.E.C. Committee with spokes- 
men of the then Labour Government 
on it. 

Consideration of the proposal men- 
tioned was then deferred as it did not 
arise on a minor Reform Bill then 
before Parliament. 

Years later, a Party Policy Sub-Com- 
mittee, on which sat Herbert Morrison, 
Arthur Greenwood, Harold Laski and 


others, approved the proposal aboye- — 


named on a memorandum submitted to 
them by the Editor, who was also a 
member of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee approved other reforms (of 
which more is yet to be heard), some 
of them arising out of the Editor’s 
memorandum, and others out of a 
similar and office document submitted 
by Mr. Harold Croft. 


So the mills grind. We may be for-— 


given elation that the Labour Party 
now says in a July circular :— 

“In the opinion of the Party it is 
desirable that the present 
Government franchise should be re- 
pealed in favour of that part of the 


Local 
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Parliamentary franchise which is based 
yn resicence within an area.” 

The circular further says :— 

Much of the revenues now used by 
Local Government Authorities is de- 
rived by grants through the Exchequer 
from national taxpayers. These latter 
not only include the present electors 
qualified by occupation of land or pre- 
mises for the Local Government 
franchise, but every wage-earner. More- 
over, it would be idle to deny that 
lodgers, whether members of the family 
of the occupier or not, do, indirectly, 
make a contribution under the present 
Local Government rating system. The 
method may be indirect, but it is, 
nevertheless, real. 

We, therefore, recommend Labour 
councillors to support the assimilation 
of the Parliamentary and Local Gov- 
ernment Franchises on a basis of resi- 
dence with a qualifying period of not 
more than two months. 

We venture to say that so great 
to-day is the feeling in favour of the 
assimilation of the franchises, in other 
Parties as well as Labour, that legis- 
lation to this end is quite likely. 

Furthermore, the changes wrought 
by the war have aggravated the former 
injustices. Lodgers have doubled, and 
even trebled, since the war began, and 
if one thinks of those in the services, 
foo, it may weil be that the evil and 
the injustice itself has multiplied even 
more. 

The Party puts the case well in the 
quotation given above, and there are 
further points mentioned in _ the 
circular. 

We should recommend readers to get 
his matter, and the question of Elec- 
oral Reform, discussed within their 
Parties. It is an interesting subject 
ind not the least of present problems 
uffecting the functioning of Democracy 
n the tuture. 

On other matters, also, the “L.O.” 
nay lay claim to have put forward pro- 
»0sals, original and, maybe, not quite 
inderstood or accepted at the time, but 
yhich have led to legislative action. 

This journal was the first to advocate 
miformity of practice at L.G. elec- 
ions, in qualification and other matters. 
[fen months later this matter was in- 
-luded in the reference of a committee, 
‘nown as the Local Government and 
ublic Health Consolidation Com- 
nittee, set up by the Labour Minister 


(Concluded on page 9) 


Affiliation to the D.L.P. 


in Divided Boroughs 
By P. ROBSON 


Having made for themselves a high- 
grade reputation in the Movement, one 
1s compelled to take notice when any 
member of the “Herbert Squadron” 
takes the air or flies into print. Most 
of them can be piaced in the “spitfire” 
class when attack is the order of the 
day. Thus my interest when perusing 
number 259 issue of the Organiser. 

The problem against which our old 
colleague Herbert Edstwood has 
collided and on which he aired his 
views—T.U. representation to Division- 
al Parties—must have created more 
wordy warfare than any other single 
issue on the organisational side of 
the Movement. 

We certainly ought to concern our- 
selves on the important question of 
seeking to get all T.U. affiliated 
Branches represented on Borough and 
Divisional Parties. 

Friend Eastwood writes :—‘With Ten 
D-visions similarly situated it means 
that the Secretary of the Borough 
Party is asked to supply a list of 
affliated T.U. Branch Secretaries. to 
each of them. But he, too, is a volun- 
tary Secretary, and this means real 
work.” 

The answer to this appears to be a 
little collective voluntary effort by two 
or three persons in making a complete 
duplicated list of addresses available 
to every D.L.P. Secretary in the 
Borough. 

The root of the problem must be 
much the same in all Borough Parties 
and one can imagine that sufficient 
voluntary help ought to be secured in 
Manchester to enable the Borough 
Party to circularise or/and send a 
personal letter to every T.U. Branch 
Secretary, offering to send members of 
the Borough Party to talk to Branch 
members. Our approach is through 
the Borough Party when all T.U. 
affliated Branches are invited to 
appoint delegates, say, for the annual 
meeting. Names of delegates received 
are passed on to the resvective D.L.P. 
Secretaries so that the delegates also 
get notice of D.L.P. meetings in their 
own constituency. 

From that point we have set about 
the task of creating interest in Union 
Branches, who, although affiliated, 
have not appointed delegates to the 
Borough Party. 
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Spread over a_ period, we have 
written or personally contacted Branch 
Secretaries, requesting that members 
of the B.P. Executive be given an 
opporunity to address the T.U. Branch 
on the work of the Party. The out- 
come usually being that the Branch 
has appointed delegates. Politically 
keen members are to be found in most 
T.U. Branches and only pressure of 
industrial business prevents politics 
from being discussed until the. Party 
makes personal contact. We have 
made it our business to see that the 
Parliamentary Member or candidate 
gets inside T.U. Branches and the 
Trades Council, and have found that 
this quickens interest, brings along 
delegates and, in fact, helps to make 
new affiliations. 

Less than 12 months ago we con- 
vened a meeting of T.U. officials, not 
more than two dozen persons, but all 
having a wide sphere of influence in 
their various organisations. Our 
Parliamentary Member opened a dis- 
cussion upon the need to prepare for 
the contesting of the constituencies at 
the next Parliamentary Election (pre- 
mature, sez you!) The response to 
cur invitation indicated an awareness 
of the necessity to face this problem 
and the discussion which ensued was 
sufficient guarantee that despite our 
conceptions and misconceptions otf 
“Block Votes and what not,” we know 
where our triends are whenever we 
have need of them. 

One of our local T.U. Branch Secre- 
taries has quite recently offered to 
send out, over the joint signatures of 
himself and the Party Secretary, a 
circular to the whole of his Branch 
members, inviting them to become 
Individual Members of the Party. 
Here are his own words: “Give me the 
draft, Pll see to the stencil, paper and 
distribution and report on results.” 

There must be many more T.U. 
Branch Secretaries who are anxious to 
give some such service if properly 
approached and directed by the local 
Party. 

Taking Manchester as an example, 
I would suggest that the Borough 
Party utilise its Parliamentary Mem- 
bers, Candidates and known local 
leaders by getting them round the 
T.U. Branches, when more tangible 
results will be obtained than appears 
to have been the case hitherto. Why 
work barren ground and thump street 
corners when the machine, the man 


and the mind are already assemble 
and require just a little directiv 
power from those of its political col- 
leagues, most of whom _ graduated 
through the T.U. Movement. 
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An Old Question Reprinted © 


On Getting Business Through 

Question: You will be interested to 
know that the Chairman of our Party_ 
invariably has a private time-table 
when presiding over Party meetings. 
Some time ago he introduced this plan 
and it works well. We have done the 
same thing at public meetings for a 
long time, and given each speaker a 
stated time, but I have never heard 
before of the same thing being done at 
Party meetings. The idea is that each 
item on the agenda must finish at a 
certain time, and if it is not the Chair- 
man applies the closure. I think this 
information would be useful to other 
Parties. 

Answer: Not exactly a question, of 
course, but our correspondent’s com- 
munication calls for comment. We 
see difficulties in the general applica- 
tion of a plan like this, and we 
imagine that the Chairman’s closure 
must sometimes call for protest. 
Certainly the plan mentioned is better 
than the latitude allowed by many 
Chairmen, and the opportunities given 
to, loquacious people to expand them- 
selves on every and any subject; but 
the practical difficulty is that the dis- 
cussion of particular subjects some- 
times discloses unexpected situations 
which call for longer consideration 
than might have been thought neces- 
sary, while in other cases matters 
which might have been expected to 
provoke discussion sometimes “go 
through” with surprisingly little or no 
comment. 

Certain it is that Chairmanship is 
one of the things in which improve- 
ment is sadly necessary. We have our- 
selves suffered all too often from the 
mistakes of bad Chairmen not to have 
some sympathy with the man who is 
determined to get through business. 
Some Chairmen (and Chairwomen) we 
would, in a more primitive stage of 
society, have gladly sand-bagged. Great 
attention is needed to the study of the 
rules of debate, and persons who them- 
selves desire to speak frequently -on 
Party business should not allow them: 
selves to be elected as Chairmen. 


(Concluded on opposite page) 
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The “‘Non-Political’’ Party 
Business Again 


_ One of the oldest dodges of Labour's 
opponents in Local Government affairs 
is to pose as “non-political.” 


The setting up of so-called “non- 
political” local associations generally 
follows and these take various names, 

the commonest being ‘ratepayers’ 

associations.” Generally the leading 
spirits are the die-hards of Tory and 
Liberal Parties. These reactionaries 
readily sink their former sham differ- 
encies to combine against Labour. 
These precious associations are, indeed, 
almost invariably created and run to 
keep Labour out. The members have 
little in common except a hatred of 
Labour and an anti-progressive and 
stingy outlook generally. 

With a general election for local 
governing bodies looming up in the 
distance a spate of “non-political” talk 
has begun in many parts of the coun- 
try. It is the old game all over again. 


In one town where the independents 
get more than their usual measure of 
support from. the “gentlemen” of the 
Press (often a Press gag starts the 
game, as in this case), we gather from 
newspaper reports that “Provisional 
Ward Executives have already been 
established to set the wheels in motion, 
and before an election public meetings 
will be called in each of the six Wards 
to give the ratepayers an opportunity 
to consider, and where accepted, regu- 
larise the recommendations of the pro- 
visional committees. Apart from 
functioning at elections, the Ward 
Committees, which would be elected 
annually by the ratepayers, would be- 
come virtual “Ward Councils.” They 
would study the interest of their own 
particular Ward in relation to the rest 
of the city; investigate complaints of 
nuisances; consider special Ward pro- 
grammes in connection with civic 
activities; establish a Ward Bureau 
where ratepayers could seek advice and 
lodge complaints, and generally study 
the welfare and social requirements of 
the Ward.” 

So there we have it again—a “non- 
political” political party with all the 
usual political machinery, “out” to fool 
the fools and “all out” to dish Labour. 


Politics in Local Government affairs 
never matter till Labour enters on the 
scene; and, indeed, in some Councils 
we read of, where Labour has never 
entered, scenes between Liberals and 
Tories jare frequent, and __ political 
venom gets full rein. 

Labour should at all times be ready 
with its answer to the charge of intro- 
ducing “politics.” ; 

Labour’s cleavage with the other two 
Parties is not political at all in the 
sense that Liberals and Tories play at 
politics. It is social and economic, and 
we are fundamentally at variance with 
the other two in our outlook on Local 
Government and the functions of Local 
Government. 


Labour believes in the functions of 
Local Government, in most of the 
powers of local governing bodies, in 
the very spirit of administration. The 
others don’t, and have often fought to 
defeat or delay the conferment of the 
very powers they aspire to administer. 

The sympathetic, understanding 
attitude of Labour is anathema to 
those who at heart would cripple and 
crab wise social legislation. Labour’s 
policy, however, is not for a ward or 
a parish. It is for a nation and varies 
not*in parish, borough council or in 
Parliament. We have one policy and 
it is indivisible. It is Socialism, 
nationally legislated, locally and 
nationally administered. 


What the national Parliament has 
decided is not for hidebound reaction- 
aries, in whatever alias they appear, to 
thwart and misadminister. “Non- 
political” humbugs might put that in 
their pipe and smoke it. 


(Concluded from opposite page) 


Efficient Chairmen are really rare, 
for the office requires firmness, tact, 
geniality and business instinct—by no 
means common attributes. But by care- 
ful studying his agenda beforehand, 
every Chairman can simplify his own 
task. To get through business expedi- 
tiously, it is not necessary to stifle dis- 
cussion (what a bugbear with some 
people!), but it is equally unnecessary 
to allow waste of time in the pursuit of 
fruitless points. Badly-conducted Party 
meetings soon destroy the Party's 
efforts at building membership, and 
few things are so conducive to badly- 
attended meetings and general disorder. 


LABOUR’S 
RECONSTRUCTION PAMPHLETS 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Price 3d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 4d. 
12 copies, 2/6; 50 copies, 8/-; 100 copies, 15/- 


LABOUR LOOKS AHEAD 


Price 1d, per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 2d. 
10 copies, 9d.; 100 copies, 6/-. 


THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Price 2d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 3d. 
12 copies, 1/6; 50 copies, 6/-; 100 copies, 12/- 


HOUSING AND PLANNING AFTER THE WAR 


Price 2d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 3d. 
12 copies, 1/6; 50 copies, 6/-; 100 copies, 12/- 


THE COLONIES 


Price 3d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 4d. 
12 copies, 2/6; 50 copies, 10/-; 100 copies, 17/6 


NATIONAL SERVICE FOR HEALTH 


Price 2d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 3d. 


12 copies, 1/6; 50 copies, 6/-; 100 copies, 12/- 


All the above obtainable from :— 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.|! 
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